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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, AXIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FINE 
ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


Hor have been the disputes between two parties in 


‘England,—the one denying the damp little island 


any genius in the generous art of painting, or the 
luxurious taste for music; the other indignantly 
asserting that England is not surpassed, if really 
equalled, by any other country in the world. The 
first class, in a spirit of coxcombry unworthy the 
subject of its admiration, despise things English, 
merely because they are victims to the adage made 
for vulgar minds—* Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
They value things in proportion to the remoteness of 
their origin; and derive the principal satisfaction of 
their peculiar taste from an ostentatious display of 
their power of making comparisons between things 
homely and things foreign—a power not enjoyed, or 
not appreciated by poor people, who cannot travel, or 
do not live in the deeds of other places. The class 
is divisable into two subdivisions: one consists of 
scholars, whose whole intellectual treasures are, 
miser-like, amassed by a dull drudgery in other men’s 
stores; whose wisdom is based upon the Eton gram- 
mar: and Euclid’s Elements, which they despise, 
because they have achieved a familiarity with them. 
They value little what they hear or see ; nothing that 
they have not heard of at the Universities; think 
nothing dramatic, but the Greek Tragedies,—(or the 
ignobler part of them, mayhap, admire Terence, )— 
nothing fine in music, unless the Gregorian chaunts, 
because. they have been supposed of Grecian origin,— 
nothing fine in art, except the sculptures of Greece, 
with the subjects of which they are familiar; while 
beauties and construction remain as much a mystery 
to them as toa fly on the forehead of the Phydian 
Jupiter. The second division is a much larger class, 
who derive every thing that is refined from Italy 
alone. . In talking of music, painting, climate. 
cookery, manners, in short most things, good and 
Italian are with them terms of equivalent import ; 
English means bad. Ask one of these how he is, and 
he will say with a long face, that he feels very 
English. He meets a lady, and compliments her on 
looking /talian. A man is rude, and he pronounces 
him “ truly English ;” another is good-natured, and 
he is decreed “quite Italian.” And all this without 
a due, or indeed any, consideration of the relative 
claims of the two countries; but merely from an 
ostentation of travelled experience, or an exaggerated 
acquiescence in what appears to be a judicious 
‘opinion, and a testimony of taste. Nay, such is the 
blindness of egotism, that such men will gradually 
promote themselves from distant, wondering, self- 
doubting, half-comprehending admirers, to most 
complacent patrons of the illustrious departed, and 
will disgust a true-hearted lover of the art, by oracular 
truisms, uttered with a tenderness of manver, such as 
sugary rapsodies on the grace of Correggio; a lofty 
common-place, assigning to Raphael, as if for the 
first time, elevation of feeling; and with a frown 
and stare, telling you of the energy and grandeur of 
Michael Angelo, which stamps him as the greatest, 


meaning the biggest, of painters. Were not ‘such 
masters above it, admiration like this would be 
degradation. 

The opposing class is also divisable into two por- 
tions: one, seeing the absurdities of their anta- 
gonist, take the opposite course, a priori, for sound 
sense; the other, impatient of the insult put upon all 
they are familiar with, quite ignorant of the merits 
of the question, boldly, but most impotently, assert 
that there is nothing worth having to be got out of 
England; the Italian language itself is only respeet- 
able with them in the mouth of some accomplished 
Englishman, who rather sullies his fair fame by 
dabbling with such trifles. The best answer to such 
men is to show them a Chinese map of the world. 
Ignorance is the root of all the evil; none of them 
know what it is they admire, or what they despise. 

Some years back these disputes between pseudo 
dilettanti and adder-deaf John Bulls were carried on 
with most curious rancour and sarcastic reproach ; 
since then the interest of the subject has flickered— 
now before every one’s eyes, now dying into the obscutt 
corner of some self-important newspaper, with vari- 
ous success on both sides. A short while ago the 
Germans seemed almost to have over-clouded the 
sun of Italian music; at present it has ‘gained? its 
unmodified ascendancy with a few. It appears, 
however, generally to be considered the wise thing to 
consider the Italian music frivolous, but seductive to 
the vulgar ; the German the most profound, though 
with a proper insight into the mannerism of the 
school,—the old English the most solid and substan- 
tial, a sort of symphonious roast-beef, or acoustical 
plum-pudding, —and the modern English a very 
steady, promising bantling, only dull and backward, 
because cowed by the insolence of forward rivals, its 
natural ardour damped by difficulty, and only want- 
ing a little coddling and pushing, to we a very dili- 
gent, respectable, well-bred person; more sensible 
than the lively and exuberant Italian; more sturdy 
than the chattering vaudeville singer ; less mannered 
than the theorizing, bedevilled German; a kind of 
Orpheus, with a classical and commercial education, 
in a Stultze and Hobies. we 

Painting is something in the same way. The 
supporters of English capacity deprecate harsh con- 
structions, and urge taking the will for the deed, 
saying that opportunity and encouragement alone 
are wanting, Nay, they will sometimes go so far as 
to insinuate that the spirit which died in Italy a 
hundred years ago has come over here; and is reco- 
vering its health from the change of air. 

But it is not so. The spirit of invention that 
died in Italy, lies there still, sleeping immortally ; 
whether it ever be revived is a question we may ask 
of the winds. It certainly has not inspired us here. 
The genius of the Italian school was an intense feel- 
ing for the art, a total abandonment of the mind to 
the re-action of its own energies. The Italian painter 
had a devil, and he had sold himself to it, and the 
price was a magic power over the stubborn bristles 
and dead earths; making the brushes follow the same 
bold graceful forms that nature moulds ; making the 
dull earths and gross oils sparkle in jewellery, glow 
in floods of light, and blush in the transient beauties 
of living flesh. It was, we repeat, feeling. At first,— 
feeling uninformed, awkward, hesitating, and of un- 
certain success; afterwards more informed, more 
dextrous, bolder, and in full power; but, even sim- 
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pler than at first, still feeling. With us the feeling 
is, probably, not so vehement originally ; it is held 
in less consideration ; while a varied theoretical 
knowledge. a practice drily systematical, but dog- 
gedly, though less laboriously, pursued—and, lastly, 
a critical tendency to refine upon the spiritual part 
of the art in metaphysical and argumentative style, 
overlay the feeling so effectually, that, puny and shy, 
it usually sneaks out of the way altogether. With 
an English designer, a subject proposed is an hypo- 
thesis, a sort of metaphysical proposition as to the 
development of motives in corporal action, which has 
to be solved in his mind. Having achieved so much, 
he has to propound it geometrically, as to its harmo- 
nious and convenient disposal on the canvas. This 
being done, he proceeds to collect the positive mate- 
rials, in the shape of life-guardsmen and girls from 
the streets, often transferred, with their faces masked 
in a waxen idealism, literally to the canvas. The 
picture, at length got roughly together, goes through 
a sifting and turning process, being altered at the 
suggestion of doubts “and request of friends,” till 
the consummation is proved to be a very laboured, 
lame mechanical affair ; as is naturally the case, it is 
not inspiration, but the work of a wavering intention, 
—a chance, a many-tongued dispute, a dry bit of 
school-learning industry, and a fatigued diligence. — 
A few impatient spirits, studying the nature of the 
art no better than the tamer herd, set all rules alike 
at defiance; mistaking fruitless lawlessness for 
liberty. 

The worldly success of these mistaken students is 
various ; and their matured opinions are according. 
A disappointed artist,—a man who has taste enough 
to appreciate the beauties of the Grecian sculpture 
and the Italian school of painting, and can estimate 
the wide difference between the noble natural lusti- 
hood of the early painters, and the sickly graces and 
factitious inspirations of his own school, turns traitor 
to his country, in self-defence, and sets it all down 
as a matter of geography. Another set are content 
to live upon the resources of older times, and im- 
mortalise themselves by reduplications and adapta- 
tions of their predecessors. A third company, with 
only a very limited taste, entirely confined to a feel- 
ing for the smallest points, unable to appreciate the 
highest, and finding the English pictures as unex- 
ceptionable in point of perspective, as correct, if not 
so daring, in drawing, and as gaudy as any in 
colouring, and intricate in the chiaroscuro, boldly pro- 
nounce the English a perfectionated school. 

Our sculpture is, generally, a still more distant 
and more slavish imitation of foregone invention. 

In most matters where production is increased, 
the wants and taste of the public direct the develop- 
ment of the art; but in an art so much above the 
capacity of the greater number,—in which nature 
herself establishes a kind of monopoly, it is 
very much in the power of its professors 
to direct and develope the public taste. Not that 
the taste of the public can ever be up to the com- 
prehension of the finest works, until accustomed by 
time, and tutored by minds intermediate between 
them and the remote greatness, into veneration ; 
which is still based, partly upon faith and the 
awe inspired by an imperfect knowledge of what is 
admitted to be great. 

Painting, then, as an art, should lead, and not 
follow, the public taste; and in order to do this, 
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it should be independent of it. This is thefifey to 
the whole question. 

In Italy living is easy; poverty very much less 
burdensome ‘than in ‘ur less comfortafile dlimate ; 
therefure a painter is ‘ess dependant on 
purchasers. Faith, moreover, forms a more marked 
characteristic of the inhabitants; and this disposition 
influences the matter in a twofold way—the painter 
being less inclined to seek irrelevant helps, the 
purchaser more willing to confide in the superior 
taste and judgment of the.professor. 


and 


With us it is diametrically opposite. Living is 
difficult ; and poverty oppressed with hardship and 
mortification. Tt is, therefore, a matter of urgency 
with the student in painting to give pecuniary con- 
siderations an undue exaltation. He is dependent 
to an extreme degree upon his purchasers. On the 
other hand, John Bull is a self-willed, exacting fellow, 
who has his own opinions upon things in general, 
and always expects an equivalent for any liberality 
he may rashly be guilty of. He meddles, therefore, 
with the execution of everything he pays for. The 
picture, in the double entry of his understanding, 
balances the money he disburses; submission to his 
peculiar taste, the favour of his selecting from among 
his rivals the particular ariist who is to receive the 
gold. Submission to the public taste is the main pre- 
mise of the policy of the artin England. And so it is 
in music ;—and so it partly is, though with a more 
effectual self-correction, in writing. The genius of 
painting thus ever follows a retrograde motion, 
stooping to the level of that which it should raise 
towarcs itself. Nor is that stcop an easy bend; 
it is sometimes positive grovelling. 

Not only has our taste been deprived of the 
elevation it might have acquired from a disinterested 
school of painting, but the public is shut out from 


many of the helps to a familiarity"with pictures and s 


a matured taste. Public collections are difficult of 
access, or contemptuously thrust forward in a slovenly 
disregard of the spectator’s convenience or the pain- 
ter's fame. The former is led to think either that 
painting is not worth looking at, or that he is himself 
not worthy to look at painting Ova the other hand, no 
freak of fancy, no meretricious whim, no depraved 
vitiation, no pedantic ignorance, but has been sub- 
served to by needy or mercenary artists, with as 
much zeal as the most generous love for the art. 


Criticism, which should be a current check to the 
vices, and an encouragement to the better part of 
practice, has proved little better than the illicit off- 
spring of this vulgar taste and this degraded pro- 
fession, or a tame reiteration of truisms and sophisti- 
cations coneerning old and modern painting. How 
few critics have taken an original view of the matter, 
trusting to their own real feelings, and the abstract 
merits of the discussion! How many glib tongues and 
flowing pens retrace, with unvarying lukewarmness, 
the panegyrics, depreciations, sophistries, blunders, 
physical and metaphysical, of Reynolds, or of Burke, 
and of a hundred others, who* have written more 
from assumption and a wrangling calculation, than 
love or feeling! Reynolds was a practical artist, of 
great merit, but quite incapable of critically analysing 
even the physical part of his business ; the moral henever 
thought of, except when he tried to write about it. 
Witness his literal versions of the same head, origin- 
ally a beggar’s, to serve for a banished noble, for 
Joseph in the Nativity, for Ugolino! whose earthly 
sufferings form the most appalling passage in Dante's 
‘ Hell.’ Burke wrote at artists, though he knew not 
the working of a picture, and his book is a tissue of 
practical mistakes, refutable by things performed. 
These are the authors of the two text-books of the 
higher school of criticism. The lower is a sublime 
kind of puffing, telling both ways; parasitically 
flattering the public for its discriminating taste— 
perhaps as accurate as that of the whale who has been 
said to take his meal rolling forward with his mouth 
open, that all might go down his throat who eame in 
his way—and playing jackall to the individuals of 
the profession whom they patronise. Is there nothing 
of this sort in certain frequent publications, even in 
this most philosophic time ? ‘< 


Nor is it to%be @owbted that ‘the Italian is more 
fitted for a perception of the -fine*arts than the 
Englishman. If he feel not more forcibly, his ideas 
‘ate moré vivid, fis emotions more lively, and/Tes 
sibdued. He speaks not only with lis mouth, but 
with his eyes, this hands, his limbs, ‘his whole‘body. 
What Ire feels, he expresses to the eye as well as the 
ear, pictorially ; so, what is pictorial he easily refers 
to the feeling it expresses. The Englishman will 
scarcely allow his words to pass his clenched teeth ; 
his eyesimre fixed doggedly in your face, defying you 
to make them witik ; /his/handsre_thrust to.the very 
bottom of his pockets, to steady himself as in a vice. 
‘He expresses not his-feelings outwardly ; outward 
expressions, therefore, he can but very clumsily in- 
terpret. 

‘An entire ‘indifference ‘to painting, or its relative 
arts, is impossible in any civilized country. Next to 
poetry, the desire to imitate the external forms of 
things, to tell the physical story of events, first mani- 
fests itself. ameng savage people. The minor parts 
of painting and modelling follow next in the orna- 
ments of paddles and of dress. As civilization spreads, 
this desire becomes greedy of more curious satisfac- 
tion. A nation so abounding in resources, therefore, 
as the English, naturally calls for many and various 
modes of gratifying the desire, Hence the Annuals, 
the illustrations of favourite works, the many exhibi- 
tions, the cast shops, the print shops, which all in- 
crease daily. It is not that we are destitute of the 
natural desire for such things; the evil is, that the 
desire is coarse and ignorant ; the taste, though not 
in an infant state as to years, is crude and yet corrupt; 
the judgment, if so it may be called, based on igno- 
rance and sophistry, is a nonentity; and the practice 
hath taken this taste for its guide and its test. 

To be concluded in our next. 


ey 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


NO. XCIIL.——-SHARP-SIGHTEDNESS OF A BLIND MAN. 


[The tollowing story, which is a good commentary on 
Solomon’s saying, ** The wise man’s eyes are in his 
head,” is to be found in books of fiction; but if we 
are to take ‘* the word ofa prince,” it belongs to Real 
Life. The exordium gives it the greater air of truth, 
inasmuch as the royal narrator tells it of one of his 
own followers. ‘‘ The story (says our authority, 
Camerarius,) is mentioned by Antonio di Palermo 
thus :”—] 

I rearnt, says he, of King Alphonso, that there was 
a Sicilian born blind, living still at that time in the 
citie Gergents, who had followed him oftentimes a 
hunting, shewing to the huntsemen (who had their 
sights well ynough) the retraits aod repairing places 
of the wild beasts. Hee added further, touching the 
industrie of this blind man, that having by his sparing 
and scraping gotten together about five hundred 
crowns, which put him to a great deal of care, he re- 
solved (at least) to bide them in a field. As he was 
making a hole in the ground to that end, a gossip of 
his, being his neighbour, espied him, who, as soon as 
the blind man was gone, searched in the earth, found 
the money, and carried it cleane away. Two or three 
days after, the blind man returning thither to visit his 
cash, and finding nought there, like one altogether 
forlorne, he frets and torments himself, and, after 
much debating and discoursing, concludes, that 
no man but his gossip could have plaied him 
such a tricke. Whereupon, finding him out, he thus 
began to say unto him: Gossip, I am come to you 
to have your opinion: I have a thousand crowns, and 
the one half of them I have hid in a safe place ; and 
for the other half I know not what to doe with them, 
having not my sight, and being very unfit to keep 
any such thing, therefore what thinke you? Might I 
not hide the other half with the rest, in the same 
place of safetie? The gossip approved and com- 
mended his resolution, and going speedily to the 
place, carried back again the five hundred erowns 
that he had taken away before, hoping that he should 
‘Have all the whole thousand together. A while after, 
the blind man goes to his hole, and finding there his 
crownes againe, took them up, and coming home, 
calleth for his gossip, saying unto him with a cheer- 
full voice: Gossip, the blind man hath seen better 
than he that hath two eyes. 


NO, XCIIl.—A TRAGEDY OF ABSURDITY. 

( From the same Author. ) 
WE read, saith Bernardin Scardeon, that in the 
family of Limino, at Padua, there were once two 
brothers, who being on a sommers day in the coun- 


trey, went abroad after supper, talking togither 
of many things. As they were standing and gazing 
upon the stars that twinckled in the skie, being then 
verie cleere, one of them began in merriment to say 
to@he ather, Woylfl T haff as many oxeniis I see stars 
imyondifirmament. Theotheranswers liim presentley, 
And would J' had a pasture as wide as the firmament ; 
aud therewith ‘turning ‘to his brother saith unto him, 
*« Where -wouldst thou feedthy oxen? ’” “*« Marrie, in 
thy pasture,’ quoth his brother. “ But how if T would 
not let thee,” said the other? ‘I would (quoth the 
first) whether thou wouldst or not.” What (replied 
the second), /in spite of myjteeth?’’ ‘* Yea (answers 
the-other) whatsoever thou #couldst doe to the contra- 
rie.” Herewpen-their-sport turpes to outragious words, 
and at last to furie, the one still offering to be louder 
than the other, that in the end they drew their swords, 
and fell to it so hotley, that in turne of a band they 
ran one another thorow the bodie, so that the one fell 
one way, and the other enother way, both weltering in 
their bleod. The people of the house hearing the bustle 
ran towards them, but came too late, and carrying them 
into the house, they both soon after gave up the ghost. 


—_—— 


ENGLISH MANNBRS, &c. IN 1750, 


[Mapame pu BocaGe, authoress of the tragedy of 
the ‘Amazons,’ of some pieces entitled ‘ Milton 
and Pope,’ and of an epic upon Columbus, in which, 
if we remember right, the great discoverer is in 
love with some fair barbarian, was a French poetess 
of talents enough to win the praises of all the cele- 
brated men of her time. She was also handsome, 
rich, and long-lived ; but with all her prosperity, ap- 
pears to have had a natural gravity, and even dispas- 
sionateness of temperament, which hindered her from 
being carried away by it,—perhaps from turning it 
to sufficient account. Such, at least, is the conclu- 
sion one comes to from reading her letters, which re- 
semble rather those of an Englishwoman of that 
period, of good moderate abilities, and of a quiet dis- 
appointment with fortune, than a lively, poetical 
Frenchwoman, who had made Columbus in love. } 


** London, April 8, 1750. 

“« T promised you, my dear sister, to amuse the solitary 
hours you spend in your country-seat, with a narrative 
of my adventures. Our friendship renders them im- 
portant to you. There is as much agitation and hurry 
in my life, as there is tranquillity in yours. Iam 

uite taken up with my toilet, with messages and visits. 
Fifteen or twenty ladies of the first quality have done 
me the favour to be beforehand with me. It is cus- 
tomary here for those to whom anyone is recommended, 
to iutreat their friends to visit the stranger, before she 
is presented to them. My Lady Allen, and Mistress 
Cleveland, women of great wit, to whom Mr De 
Chavigni, formerly our Minister at London, was so 
good as to write in my favour, were kind enough to 
conduct me. I immediately paid my respects to aur 
Ambassadress, who did us the honour to invite us to 
dine with her the next day. We accepted her invita- 
tion, and shall endeavour to deserve her kindness. 
Her merit is equal to her birth, and her rank procnres 
her all the pleasure which she can enjoy in this place. 
Routs, which begin at seven o’clock and end at eleven, 
conclude the pleasures of the day. The English lately 
borrowed this custom from the Italians; but they have 
not, like them, spacious palaces ; and this occasions 
great constraint to their company. In the morning, 
breakfasts, which enchant as much by the exquisite 
viands, as by the richness of the plate in which they 
are served up, agreeably bring together both the people 
of the country and strangers. We breakfasted in this 
manner to-day at Lady Montagu’s, in a closet lined 
with painted paper of Pekin, and furnished with the 
choicest movables of china: along tab!e, covered with 
the finest linen, presented to the view athousand glitter- 
ing cups, which contained coffee, chocolate, biscuits, 
cream, butter, toast, and exquisite tea. You must 
understand, that there is no good tea to be had any- 
where but at London. The mistress of the bouse, 
who deserves to be served at the table of the Gods, 
poured it out herself ; this is the custom : and in order to 
conform to it, the dress of the English ladies, which 
suits exactly to their stature, the white apron, and the 
pretty straw hat, become them with the greatest pro- 
ptiety, not only in their own apartments, but at noon in 
St James’s Park, where they walk with the stately and 
majestic gait of nymphs, 

*© This park, whose rural beauty is embellished by 
their charms, is their favourite walk, especially about 
noon. They make a less brilliant appearance in the 
evening at their assemblies, and in the morning at 
court, when dressed according to the French fashion.” 

« London, April 15, 1750. 

“The kind treatment which'we receive here, my 
dear sister, makes the place highly agreeable to us. 
Yesterday I breatfasted at my Lady Shaub’s; the 
Prince of Wales* came there incog. I was apprized 


* Frederick, Prince of Wales, fatuer of George II, © 
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of this, and humoured the deceit, that he might have 


the satisfaction of thinking me imposed-upon. He was: 
pleased to question me ima very obliging manner upon 


several different subjects, to:ask me to favour him with 
my works, and to protract the conversation so long, 
that I had time to perceive that he was very well 

uainted with French literature: I make no doubt 
but that of the English is equally known to bim. The 
conversation being over, the Prince charged’ the mis- 
tress of the house to introduce me the next day at the 
court of the Princess. [I appeared there this morning. 
The goodness of her Royal Highness would lave given 
me. confidence, had it been possible to avoid being 
intimidated in the presence of two hundred spectators. 
What strange weaknesses are we subject to! Yester- 

the presence of a King’s son in disguise did not lay 
me under the least constraint ; to-day he made himself 
quite familiar with me, and yet I stood in awe before 
him ; I plainly see that it is not Kings who are feared, 
but the crowd that surrounds them, 

** This august assembly is held at one o'clock : the 
ladies form a circle, and the men stand behind them 
in three ranks. Their Highnesses, followed by the two 
young Princes,* enter at one door and go out at an- 
other, after having spoken to the persons whom 
they condescend to honour with their conversa- 
tion. This tedious ceremony lasts about an hour. 
The time of waiting, both before and after, makes 
those who assist at it very glad to seat them- 
selves at their return, Iam resting myself whilst I 
write to you, and I endeavour to recall the remembrance 
of what I proposed to tell you concerning the public 
diversions. 

“€ The oratorio, or pious concert, pleases us highly. 
English words are sung by Italian performers, and ac- 
companied by a variety of instraments. Handel is the 
soul of it: when he makes his appearance, two wax- 
lights are carried before him, which are laid upon his 
organ, Amidst a loud clapping of hands he seats 
himself, and the whole band of music strikes up ex- 
actly atthe same moment. At the interludes he plays 
concertos of his own composition, either alone or ac- 
companied by the ochestra. These are equally 
admirable for the harmony and the execution. The 
Ttalian opera, in three acts, gives us much less plea- 
sure: the tedious declamation of the recitative makes 
us buy dearly a few pleasing airs, with which it ter- 
minates. The theatre is beautiful: the performers, 
however, of this year are but indifferent. Their re- 
presentations end with the winter: those of the 
English comedians last the greater part of the year. 
They play low comedy in a much more natural man- 
ner than the French. With them, a cobbler or a 
waiting-maid have exactly the language and dress of 
persons in their station of life. The English Baron,t 
Garrick, who is their great performer both in tragedy 
and comedy, has the most just and affecting expression. 
In their tragedies the deciamation appears to us like 
singing ; t but I am not well able to form a judgment 
of it, as 1 am obliged to carry a book with me to the 
theatre in order to understand the piece; whilst I am 
teading it, I cannot give a proper attention to the 
players ; and as soon as I look off my book, and view 
their actions, I understand them no longer. In their 
farces it gives them high delight to introduce the 
character of a ridiculous Frenchman. He is so pow- 
dered, takes so much snuff, so often looks at his watch, 
and so often patches his face, that he appeared to us 
a ridiculous caricature. We soon perceived, to our 
great concern, that the satire is but too just. Our 
actresses are much superior to foreigners in noble and 
elevated parts, and dress themselves to greater advan- 
tage. ose whom we have now upon our stage, 
greatly surpass the best in London: we yesterday saw 
a fat Cleopatra, who was fit for nothing but to play 
the part of a nurse.” 

. + * * . ° 


“The town is dirty and ill-paved§ ; and the reason 
assigned for this is, that in a free nation citizens pave 
as they think proper, each before his own door: it is 
often necessary to break up the pavement, in order to 
mend the pipes s all the houses in London are furnished 
with water from the Thames or the New River. The 
ladies are carried in sedan chairs within the barrier 
where ‘passengers walk. In the evening two rows of 
lamps, which hang upon posts, give light and make a 
gay appearance. The houses have half a story under 
ground ; this obliges people to ascend a few steps to 
come to the street-door, which is exceedingly narrow : 
it is the same thing with regard to the court-yard, 
where coaches can seldom enter, and therefore put up 
in alane behind the house. The footmen wait by a 
fireside at the bottom of the stairs to avoid dirtying 
them, and a hair-cloth or mat prevents their masters 
from soiling the steps. 


te fAorente George III, and his brother the Duke of 
ork. 


+ Baron was a celebrated French : i 
Paris in 1729, aged 77. a? ees 
t This is curious, for it is just what custom: 
to say of the French.—Ev1tor. bap Btn = 

§ How greatly would this lady be surprised to behold the 
change made in so short a time in this metropolis, which is 
no longer subject to the above reproach of foreigners, but 
may now be reckoned the best paved and best illuminated 
city in Europe !--Note of the Translator in 1770, [And 
what would the Transiator himself say now ?} 


** There is no anti-chamber before the saloon where 
the company meets, which is adorned with little glasses, 
and has geuerally a closet belonging to it. Abouta 
dozen buildings, which are here called palaces, but at 
Paris would pass only for large houses, and which men 
of fortune amongst us would find many faults with, are 
highly esteemed in London ; but there are many large 
squares that have something very grand in them. To tell 
the plain truth, though there is great luxury in England, 
it does not come up to ours, which the people of this 
country imitate nevertheless, as all the other nations of 
Europe do, to their destruction. There are scarce 
any arm-chairs:in their apartments; they are satisfied 
with common chairs. The women, who use no paint 
and are always laced (as was the custom formerly in 
France), are fond of these seats: in their court-dresses 
they resemble the pictures of our great grandmothers ; 
but they are extremely affable and obliging in their be- 
haviour. If these ladies do not always seem polite 
enough to the French, our women often carry politeness 
to excess, and the art which many of them have re- 
course to, in order to conceal a trifiing defect of nature, 
causes them to make a. thousand grimaces. 


‘There are more women to be seen here at assem- 
blies and at the public diversions than at Paris; they 
frequent them even in the decline of life, without being 
afraid of showing their wrinkles. Mothers carry their 
daughters with them, who live in much less constraint 
than young ladies amongst us. I yesterday had the 
pleasure of seeing the Countess of Yarmouth at the 
Duke of Bedford’s; she appeared extremely beantiful 
to me; the company consisted of persons of the first 
quality ; a row of card tables on each side of a large 
gallery exhibited what is very rarely to be seen in Lon- 
don, where the apartments are seldom very large, even 
in the houses of noblemen. 


‘The apartments at the Duke of Richmond's, where 
we dined, are very agreeable, as they afford a pleasing 
prospect of the Thames, and are beautified with the 
richest ornaments ; but the opulence of this nobleman 
serves only to add a lustre to the noble simplicity of 
his manvers. His taste for literature determined him 
to entrust the education of his sons to Mr Tremblay, a 
citizen of Geneva, famous for the discoveries he has 
made concerning the Polypus. Let us return to the 
Duchess of Richmond, who, amongst other amiable 
qualities, is remarkable for taking particular care of her 
family. She herself prepares her daughters for inocu- 


lation, and during the operation shuts herself up with" 


them at an apothecary’s, for fear her children in the 
cradle, brought up under her inspection, should have 
the small-pox before the proper age. 


** Few of our*® women of fashion have so much 
maternal tenderness as to deprive themselves of pleasure 
during six weeks for the good of their families. I men- 
tion these instances to prove the maternal tenderness of 
the English ladies of all ranks. The satisfaction which 
they have in thus carefully discharging their duty, more 
than compensates the want of those vain amusements, 
which take up our time without satisfying us.” 

* - 


* * * * 


**T thought that a philosophical spirit was more 
general amongst the English than it is; we were sur- 
prised the other day to see ten thousand of the inhabit- 
ants of London run away to their country-houses for 
fear of an earthquake, which had been foretold by a 
soldier ;* the false prophet was punished for his impos- 
ture by a short confinement, by which he payed for the 
folly of the credulous. Such a prediction would never 
have occasioned so much terror in Paris. Notwith- 
standing these remains of superstition, many books 
filled with ‘ory: philosophical reasonings are every 
day published in England; but correctness and elee 
gance in writing, and a just taste in architecture, painte 
ing, and sculpture, are there still in their infant state. 
They have, however, a fine column of the Doric order, 
two hundred feet high, and fifteen in diameter, erected 
in commemoration of the terrible fire which I spoke of 
above.” 

* * * * * 

“ As we go up the river, we meet with Chelsea, 
celebrated for a magnificent hospital for decayed sol- 
diers, a China manufacture, and Sir Hans Sloane’s 
Cabinet, which is famous ail over Europe for its curio- 
sities. We examined fourteen rooms which were 
filled with books and rarities, and we saw in the 
garden the skull of a whale, which, in size, equals a 
table that holds twelve dishes. This curious old Gen- 
tleman intends, as it is said, to bequeath the fruits of 
his inquiries to the Royal Society of London, which is 
already rich in things of this nature. Dr Mead, a 
celebrated physician, is likewise possessed of great 
literary treasures. He showed us coloured plans of all 
the ancient Fresco paintings, which have been pre, 
served since the days of old Rome; a fine collec- 
tion of ‘the picturesof several different schools; a head 
of Homer, saved out of the fire of Corinth; Egyptian 


* Many of our ladies, respectable for their laudable re- 
solution this way, have lately refuted this reflection, which 
was made ten years ago. f 

t See the ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ where mention 
is made of some ladies who went out of town to distance 
the earthquake, and of others who had “ earthquake 
gowns” made, to sit out of doors in, and receive it pros 
perly,—Evitor. 


+ Now deposited in the British Museum. 


bronzes, and the pictures of the greatest poets and most 
eminent philosophers of his couatry; ornaments’ worthy: 
the care of a good citizen. He presented us with 
chocolate made after the Mexico fashion. I easily 
use myself to these foreign dishes, and even to: the 
simple cookery of the English, of which we have so 
bad an opinion, (their substantial meat, their plumb- 
see their fish) which is cheaper here than at 

aris, and is served up at every meal, and their fowls 
with buttered sauce, are excellent. ‘They make wine 
like ours, of cherries, which very much resembles 
Burgundy, and with it they serve up in baskets, made 
of rushes or of silver, little bits of bread, like our 
consecrated cakes : the share of six persons would hardly 
satisfy me. I had been told that they seldom enter- 
tained foreigners ; but J, for my part, found them strict 
observers of the rites of hospitality. We have hitherto 
passed only two days without being invited to dinner. 
The morning is with them very long: they do not sit 
down to table till about four o’clock. 

‘*The men go out early in the morning, dressed in 
frocks, either to take a walk or a ride; at their return, 
they generally dine at a tavern; they must of them go 
incognito to the play or to Vauxhall; i: is not thought 
necessary to dress except to appear at the opera, or at the 
places where they are invited to dine. Men of quality 
resort to a chocolate house, where the proprietor fur- 
nishes them, for three hundred guineas a year a-piece, 
candles, firing, refreshments, and suppers plentiful 
enough to cause frequent indigestions; deep gaming is 
there so common, that a whole fortune may ve easily 
lost. These societies consist of about a hundred per- 
sons ; no candidate is admitted into them without being 
elected by the unanimous suffrages of all the members ; 
and whoever behaves ill, is expelled the society. People 
of all ranks have clubs, which they regulate by such 
Jaws as they think proper; there is one now in Lon- 
don, where none of the members is allowed to speak 
above a few minutes; a very eloquent baker, who is 
president of this society, holds a watch in his 
hand and a hammer, with which he gives a stroke 
as soon as ever the time is expired; every- 
one present listens in silence, and the desire of express- 
ing his thoughts with perspicuity, makes the speaker. 
very concise. It would be well if our story-tellers 
were laid under the same restraint. People of fashion, 
who have a curiosity to assist at this assembly, are ad- 
mitted upon the same conditions. The English gentry 
are neither ambitious of titles nor honours; yet the 
common people here pay more respect to the nobility 
than amongst us, though they do not exact it. The 
odes and prefaces addressed to them are, at least, as 
full of praises as those of our authors. 


** At the entertainments of the lovers of literature, 
we did not fail to celebrate the ingenious authors of 
‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Clarissa.’ In our turn we have 
been often asked an account of the author of ‘ Mari- 
anne’ and the ‘ Fortunate Peasant.’ The famous 
astronomer Bradly, does honour to the Royal Society. 
Parnassus has no longer a Shakspeare or an. Addison* 
in this country. I have met with Mrs Prince, of our 
city of Rouen, who composes excellent treatises con- 
cerning the education of young persons, and is very 
successful in reducing them to practice. An Italian, 
whose name is Mati, publishes a journal here, which 
is in great esteem all over Europe. You know what 
high favour Vollaire and Montesquieu are ir with the 
Engtish ; yesterday we drank their healths at the Earl 
of Chesterfield’s, after a meal which was by no means 
philosophical, that is to say, frugal: this learned no- 
bleman has the misfortune of having a French cook.” 

* * * * 

‘*From this elegant habitation (Stowe) we went to 
another, a few miles distant from it, which belongs to 
Mr Lee, a nephew of the Lord Chief Justice, who was 
so obliging as to accompany us in our rambles, and in- 
vite us to pass four or five days with him. The place 
is fine, and well situated. At this seat they lead a life 
of freedom and ease; if a Frenchman had the same 
revenue of 70,000 livres a year, he would make much 
greater show than the master of this place. 

“ Immediately after the pudding is dispatched, they 
drink warm punch. After the desert, especially in the 
country, the cloth is taken away, and the women retire. 
The table is of fine Indian wood, and very smooth ; 
little round vessels, called sliders, which are of the same 
wood, serve to hold the bottles, and the guests can put 
them round as they think proper. The name of each 
different sort of wine is graved upon a plate of silver, 
fastened to the neck of the flask; the guests choose the 
liquor to which they give the preference, and drink it 
with as serious an air as if they were doing penance, at 
the same time drinking the healths of eminent persons, 
and fashionable beauties; this they call toasting. This 
appellation, and custom, owe their origin to a mistress 
of one of the Kings of England, who was bathing: 
one of the courtiers gallantly drank a glass of the 
water the nymph was bathing in; all the rest drank 
one after another; when it came to the turn of the last, 
he said, ‘*1’il keep the toast for myself,” alluding to the 
common practice of putting a toast into liquor. Such 
is the etymology of the English word toast, of which 


* Ladies who were acquainted with this divine moralist 
informed me, that the evenness of his temper made him 
always equally agreeable in company ; whereas Pepe was 
good company only by starts. 
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you have no doubt heard frequent mention. This cus- 
tom is more observed at the taverns in London, and 
even at those where noblemen meet, than at their own 
tables ; I think so at least, though possibly I may be 
mistaken in my observations.” 


—=___ 


OF SHAEKSPHARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


CHARACTERS 


NO. XXVIII.—LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


Ir we were to part with any of our author’s come- 
Gies, it should be this. Yet we should be loth to 


part with Don Adriano de Armado, that mighty 
potentate of nonsense, or his page, that handful of 
wit ; with Nathaniel the curate, or Holofernes the 
school-master, and their dispute after dinner on “ the 
golden cadences of poesy ;” with Costard the clown, 
or Dull the constable. Biron is too accomplished a 
character to be lost to the world, and yet he could 
not appear without his fellow courtiers and the king: 
and if we were to leave out the ladies, the gentlemen 
would have no mistresses. So that we believe we 
may let the whole play stand as it is, and we shall 
hardly venture to “set a mark of reprobation on it.” 
Still we have some objections to the style, which we 
think savours more of the pedantic spirit of Shak- 
speare’s time than of his own genius; more of con- 
troversial divinity, and the logic of Peter Lombard, 
than of the inspiration of the Muse. It transports 
us quite as much to the manners of the court, and 
the quirks of courts of law, as to the scenes of nature 
or the fairy-land of his own imagination. Shak- 
speare has set himself to imitate the tone of polite 
conversation then prevailing among the fair, the 
witty, and the learned, and he has imitated it but 
too faithfully. It is as if the hand of Titian had 
been employed to give grace to the curls of a full- 
bottomed periwig, or Raphael had attempted to give 
expression to the tapestry figures in the House of 
Lords. Shakspeare has put an excellent description 
of this fashionable jargon ite the mouth of the cri- 
tical Holofernes ‘as too picked, too spruce, too af- 
fected, too odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may 
call it ;” and nothing can be more marked than the 
difference when he breaks loose from the trammels 
he had imposed on himself, “ as light as bird from 
brake,” and speaks in his own person. We think, 
for instance, that in the following soliloquy the poet 
has fairly got the start of Queen Elizabeth and her 
maids of honour :— 


“ Brron. O! and I forsooth in love, 
I that have been love's whip ; 
A very beadle to an amourous sigh : 
A critic; nay, a night-watch constable, 
A domineering pedant o’er the boy, 
Than whom no mortal more magnificent. 
This whimpled, whining, purbling, wayward boy, 
This signior Junio, giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
Th’ anointed sovereign of sighs and groans : 
Liege of all loiterers and malecontents, 
Dread prince of plackets, king of codpieces, 
Sole imperator, and great general 
Of trotting parators (O my little heart !) 
And I tu be a corporal of his field, 
And wear his colours like a tumbler’s hoop ! 
What? I love! I sue! I seek a wife! 
And woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing ; ever out of frame ; 
A never going aright, being a watch, 
And being watch'd, that it may still go right ? 
Nay, to be perjur'd, which is worst of all - 
And among three to love the worst of all, 
A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch balls stuck in her face for eyes; 
Ay, and by heav’n, one that will do the deed, 
Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard ; 
And I sigh for her! to watch for her ! 
To pray for her! Go to; it is a plague 
That Cupid will impose for my neglect 
Of his almighty dreadful little might. 
Well, I will love, write, sigh, pray, sue, and groan ; 
Some men must love my lady, and some Joan.” 


The character of Biron drawn by Rosaline, and 
that which Biron gives of Boyet, are equally happy. 
The observations on the use and abuse of study, and 
on the power of beauty to quicken the understanding 
as well as the senses, are excellent. The scene which 
has the greatest dramatic effect is that in which 


Biron, the king, Longaville, and Dumain, succes- 
sively detect each other and are detected in their 
breach of their vow, and in their profession of attach- 
ment to their several mistresses, in which they sup- 
pose themselves to be overheard by no one. The 
reconciliation between these lovers and their sweet- 
hearts is also very good, and the penance which Ro- 
saline imposes on Biron, before he can expect to 
gain her consent to marry him, full of propriety and 
beauty. 


““Rosatine. Oft have I heard of you, my lord 
Biron, 
Before I saw you: and the world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with moeks ; 
Full of comparisons, and wounding flouts ; 
Which you on all estates will execute, 
That lie within the mercy of your wit. 
To weed this wormwood from your faithful brain ; 
And therewithal to win me, if you please, 
( Without the which I am not to be won) 
You shall this twelvemonth term from day to day 
Visit the speechless sick, and still converse 
With groaning wretches; and your task shall be, 
With all the fierce endeavour of your wit, 
T’ enforce the painted impotent to smile. 
Brow. To move wild laughter in the throat of 
death ? 
Jt cannot be: it is impossible: 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony. 
Rosauine. Why, that’s the way to. choke a 
gibing spirit, 
Whose influence is begot of that loose grace, 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools : 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it; never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it: then, if sickly ears, 
Deafd with the clamours of their own dear groans, 
Will hear your idle scorns, continue then, 
And I will have you, and that fault withal ; 
But, if they will not, throw away that spirit, 
And I shall find you empty of that fault, 
Right joyful of your reformation. 
Biron. A twelvemonth? Well, befall what will 
befall, ~ 
I'll jest a twelvemonth in an hospital.” 


The famous cuckoo-song closes the play: but we 
shall add no more criticisms: “the words of Mer- 
cury are harsh after the songs of Apollo.” 


— 


FEELINGS OF SCIPIO DURING THE 
BURNING OF CARTHAGE, 


[From a noble and beautiful “ Imacivary Conver- 
sation,” by Mr Landor, printed but not published. 
The lovers of fine writing and of the subtlest delica- 
cies of feeling and thought, will be glad to hear, that 
a book is about to appear from the pen of this living 
classic, entitled the “ Letters of Pericles and Aspasia.” 
What a subject! and what a writer, above all others, 
to handle it,—-the accomplished scholar and human- 
ist united !} 


P. Scipio Emilianus, Polybius, Panetius. 


Scirio. Polybius, if you have found me slow in 
rising to you, if I Jifted not up my eyes to salute you 
on your entrance, do not hold me ungrateful— 
proud there is no danger that you will ever call me : 
this day of all days would least make me so: it shews 
me the power of the immortal gods, the mutability 
of fortune, the instability of empire, the feebleness, 
the nothingness, of man. ‘The earth stands motion- 
less; the grass upon it bends and returns, the same 
to-day as yesterday, the same in this age asin a 
thousand past ; the sky darkens and is serene again; 
the clouds melt away, but they are clouds another 
time, and float like triumphal pageants along the 
heavens. Carthage is fallen! to rise no more! the 
funereal horns have this hour announced to us that, 
after eighteen days and eighteen nights of conflagra- 
tion, her last embers are extinguished. 

Potysius. Perhaps, O Emilianus, I ought nol to 
have come in. 

Scirio. Welcome, my friend. 

Porysius. While you were speaking I would by 
no means interrupt you so idly,asto ask you to 
whom have you been proud, or to whom could you 
be ungrateful. 

Screio. To him, if to any, whose hand is on “my 
heart ; to him on whose shoulder I rest my head, 
weary with presages and vigils. Collect my thoughts 
for me, O my friend! the fall of Carthage hath 
shaken and scattered them. There are moments 
when, if we are quite contented with ourselves, we 
never can remount to what we were before. 

Potrsivs. Panetius is absent. 

Scirto. Feeling the necessity, at the moment, of 
atter loneliness, I despatched him toward the city. 
There may be (yes, even there) some sufferings which 


the Senate would not censure us for assuaging. But 
here he returns. Come, tell me, Polybius, on what 
are you reflecting and meditating ? 

Porysius. After the burning of some village, or 
the overleaping of some garden-wall, to exterminate 
a few pirates or highwaymen, I have seen the com- 
mander’s tent thronged with officers; I have heard 
as many trumpets around him as would have shaken 
down the places of themselves; I have seen the 
horses start from the pretorium, as if they would fly 
from under their trappings, and spurred as if they 
were to reach the east and west before sunset, that 
nations might hear of the exploit, and sleep soundly, 
And now do I behold in solitude, almost in gloom, and 
in such silence that, unless my voice prevents it, the 
grasshopper is audible, him who has levelled to the earth 
the strongest and most populous of cities, the wealthiest 
and most formidable of empires. I had seen Rome; 
I had seen (what those who never saw never will see) 
Carthage; I thought I had:seen Scipio: it was but 
the image of him: here J find him. 

Sciero. There are many hearts that ache this day ; 
there are many that never will ache more: hath one 
man done it? one man’s breath? What air, upon 
the earth, or upon the’ waters, or in the void of 
heaven, is lost so quickly! It flies away at the point 
of an arrow, and returns no more! the sea-foam 
stifles it! the tooth of a reptile stops it! a noxious 
leaf suppresses it! What are we in our greatness? 
whence rises it? whither tends it? 

Merciful gods! may not Rome be what Carthage 
is? may not those who love her devotedly, those who 
will look on her with fondness and affection after life, 
see her in such condition as to wish she were so? 

Porysius. One of the heaviest groans over fallen 
Carthage burst from the breast of Scipio: who 
would believe this tale? 

Scirio. Men like my Polybius: others must never 
hear it. 

Po.ysivs. You have not ridden forth, Emilianus,, 
to survey the ruins. 

Scir1o. No, Polybius: since I removed my tent, 
to avoid the heat from the conflagration, I never 
have ridden, nor walked, nor ]6oked toward them. 
At this elevation, and three miles off, the temperature. 
of the season is altered. I do not believe, at those 
about me would have persuaded me, that the gods 
were visible in the clouds; that thrones of ebony and 
gold were scattered in all directions; that broken. 
chariots, and flaming steeds, and brazen bridges, had 
cast their fragments upon the earth ; that eagles and 
lions, dolphins and tridents, and other emblems of. 
power and empire, were visible at one moment, and 
at the next had vanished; that purple and scarlet 
overspread the mansions of the gods; that their 
voices ,were heard at first confusedly and discord- 
antly ; and that the apparition closed with their high 
festivals. I could not keep my eyes on the heavens: 
a crash of arch, or of theatre, or of tower, a column 
of flame rising higher than they were, or a universal 
cry, as if none until then had perished, drew them 
thitherward. Such were the dismal sights and 
sounds, a fresh city seemed to have been taken every 
hour, for seventeen days. This is the eighteenth since 
the smoke arose from the level roofs and from the 
lofty temples, and thousands died, and tens of thou- 
sands ran in search of death. 

Calamity moves me; heroism moves me more. 
That a nation whose avarice we have so often repre- 
hended, should have cast into the furnace gold and 
silver, from the insufficiency of brass and iron for 
arms ; that palaces the most magnificent should have 
been demolished by the proprietor for their beams 
and rafters, in order to build a fleet against us; that 
the ropes whereby the slaves hawled them down to 
the new harbour, should in part be composed of hair, 
for one lock of which the neighbouring kings would 
have laid down their diadems; that Asdrubal should 
have found equals, his wife none—my mind, my very 
limbs, are unsteady with admiration. 

O Liberty! what art thou to the valiant and 
brave, when thou art thus to the weak and timid! 
dearer than Jife, stronger than death, higher than 
purest love. Never will i call upon thee where thy 
name can be profaned; and never shall my soul ac- 
knowledge a more exalted power than thee. 

Panettus. The Carthaginians and Moors have, 
beyond other nations, a delicate feeling on fe 
chastity. Rather than that their women should be- 
come slaves and concubines, they slay them: is it 
certain that Asdrubal did not observe or cause to be 
observed the custom of his country ? 

Po.ysivus. Certain: on the surrender of his army 
his wife threw herself and her two infants into the 
flames. Not only memorable acts, of what the das- 
tardly will call desperation, were performed, but 
some also of deliberate and signal justice. Ava- 
ricious as we called the people, and unjustly, as you 
have proved, Emilianus, I will relate what I my 
was witness to. 

In a part of the city where the fire had subsided, 
we were excited by loud cries, rather of indignation, 
we thought, than of such as fear, or lament, of 
threaten, or exhort; and we pressed forward to dis- 
perse the multitude. Our horses often plunged in the 
soft dust, and in the holes whence the pavement had been 
removed for missiles, and oft.» reared up and snorted 








Wwe = ower ~~ 
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violently at smells which we could not perceive, but 
which we discovered to rise from bodies, mutilate and 
half-burnt, of soldiers and horses, laid bare, some partly, 
some wholly, by the march of the troop. Although the 
distance from the place whence we parted to that 
where we heard the cries, was very short, yet, from 
the incumbrances in that street, and from the dust 
and smoke issuing eut of others, we were some time 
before we reached it. On our near approach, two 
old men,threw themselves on the ground before us, 
and the elder spake thus :—“ Our age, O Romans, 
neither will nor ought to be our protection: we are, 
or rather we have been, judges of this land; and to 
the utmost of our power we have invited our coun- 
trymen to resist you. The laws are now yours.” 

The expectation of the people was intense and 
silent: we had heard some groans; and now the 
last words of the old man were taken up by others, 
by men in agony. 

«“ Yes, O Romans!” said the elder who had 
accompanied him that had addrest us, “the laws are 
yours; and none punish more severely than you do 
treason and parricide. Let your horses turn this 
corner, and you will see before you traitors and 
parricides.”” 

We entered a small square: it had been a market- 
place: the roofs of the stalls were demolished, and 
the stones of several columns, not one of which was 
standing, thrown down to supply the cramps of iron 
and the lead that” fastened them, served for the spec- 
tators, male and female, to mount on. Five men 
were nailed on crosses; two others were nailed 
against a wall from scarcity (as we were told) of 
wi 

“ Can seven men have murdered their parents in 
the same year ?” cried I. 

“« No, nor had any of the seven,” replied the first 
who had spoken. “ But when heavy impositions 
were laid upon those who were backward in volun. 
tary contributions, these men, among the richest in 
our city, protested by the gods that they had no gold 
or silver left. They protested truly.” 

“And they die for this! inhuman, insatiable, 
inexorable wretch.” 

“ Their books,” added he, umoved at my re- 
proaches, “were seized by public authority and ex- 
amined. It was discovered that, instead of employ- 
ing their riches in external or internal commerce, or 
in manufactories, or in agriculture, instead of re- 
serving it for the embellishment of the city, or the 
utility of the citizens, instead of lending it on inte- 
rest to the industrious and the needy, they had lent 
it to foreign kings and tyrants, some of whom were 
waging unjust wars against their neighbours by these 
very means, and others were enslaving their own 
country. For so heinous a crime the laws had 
appointed no specific’ punishment. On such occa- 
sions the people and elders vote in what manner 
the delinquent shall be prosecuted, lest any offender 
should escape with impunity, from their humanity 
or their improvidence. Some voted that these 
wretches should be cast amid the panthers; the 
majority decreed them (I think wisely) a more lin- 
gering and more ignominious death.” 


The men upon the crosses held down their heads, 
whether from shame or pain or feebleness. The 
sunbeams were striking them fiercely; sweat ran 
from them, liquefying the blood ‘that, within a few in- 
stants, had blackened and hardened on their hands 
and feet. A soldier stood by the side of each, lower- 
ing the point of his spear to the ground; but no one 
of them gave it up to us. A centurion asked the 
ag of them how he dared to stand armed before 

im. 

“ Because the city is in ruins, and the laws still 
live,” said he. “ At the first order of the conqueror 
or of the elders I surrender my spear.” 

“ What is your pleasure, OQ commander?” said 
the elder. 

“ That an act of justice be the last public act 
performed by the citizens of Carthage, and that the 
sufferings of these wretches be not abridged.” Such 
was my reply. The soldiers piled their spears, for 
the points of which the hearts of the crucified men 
thirsted ; and the people hailed us as they would 
have hailed deliverers. 

Scirio. It is wonderful that a city, in which pri- 
vate men are so wealthy as to furnish the armories 
of tyrants, should have existed so long, and flourish- 
ing in power and freedom. 


Panerivs. It survived but shortly this flagrant 
crime in its richer citizens. An admirable form of 
government, spacious and safe harbours, a fertile 
soil, a heathy climate, industry and science in agri- 
culture, in which no nation is equal to the Moorish, 


were the causes of its prosperity: there are many of 
its decline. 


Scirio. Enumerate them, 
wonted clearness, e 
; Payerius. We are fond, O my friends! of liken- 
ing power and greatness to the luminaries of heaven : 
and we think ourselves quite moderate when we 
compare the agitations of elevated souls to whatever 
is highest and strongest on the earth, liable alike 
to shocks and sufferings, and able alike 
survive and overcome them. 


Panetius, with your 


to 
And truly thus to 





reason, as if all things around and above us sympa- 
thized, is good both for heart and intellect. I have 
little or nothing of the poetical in my character ; and 
yet from reading over and considering these simili- 
tudes, I am fain to look upon nations with some- 
what of the same feeling: and, dropping from the 
mountains and disentangling myself from the woods 
and forests, to fancy I see in states what I have seen 
in cornfields, The green blades rise up vigorously 
in an inclement season, and the wind itself makes 
them shine against the sun. There is room enough 
for all of them ; none wounds another by collision 
or weakens by overtopping it; but, rising and bend- 
ing simultaneously, they seem equally and mutually 
supported. No sooner do the ears of corn upon 
them lie close together in their full maturity, than a 
slight inundation is enough to cast them down or a 
faint blast of wind to shed and scatter them. In 
Carthage we have seen the powerful families, how- 
ever discordant among themselves, unite against the 
popular; and it was only when their lives and fami- 
lies were at stake, that the people cooperated with 
the senate. : 


A mercantile democracy may govern long” and 
widely ; a mercantile aristocracy cannot stand. What 
people will endure the supremacy of those, unedu- 
cated and presumptuous, from whom they buy their 
mats and faggots, and who receive their money for 
the most ordinary and vile utensils? Ifno conqueror 
enslaves them from abroad, they would, under such 
disgrace, welcome as their deliverer, and acknowledge 
as their master, the citizen most distinguished for his 
military achievements. The rich men who were 
crucified in the weltering wilderness beneath us, 
would not have employed such criminal means of 
growing richer, had they never been persuaded to 
the contrary, and that enormous wealth would enable 
them to commit another and a more flagitious act of 
treason against their country, in raising them above 
the people, and enabling them to become its taxers 
and oppressors. 

O Emilianus! what a costly beacon here hath 
Rome before her in this awful conflagration ! the 
greatest (I hope) ever to be, until that wherein the 
world must perish. © 


— 


TABLE TALE. 


— Creatures universally beneficial have been looked 
upon as lively representatives of God,—sun, moon; 
therefore it is Nature’s sense, that God is good and 
communicative. If God be not endeared and recom- 
mended to us by his goodness, we shall never be en- 
gaged to his service by our sense of it; for our returns 
are the fruits of our resentment.— Whichcote. 


CHURCH-YARDS. 


It being the common lot of humanity “ once to 
die,” and in every town or village there being a 
cemetery, those places ought to be made not only 
suitable for the repose of the dead, but sources of 
attraction and of local contentment for the living. 
Nothing shows the falseness and hollowness of people, 
pretending to be religious, more than neglected 
church-yards. A few grave-stones, slanting in dif- 
ferent directions, with bungling and common-place 
rhymes on them, tufted up in beds of luxurious net- 
tles, waving in all the wildness of neglect, proclaim 
the abodes of hypocrisy to be near. Hypocrites never 
feel sorrow; but when they would affect it, they 
always turn sanctimonious and dismal. The church- 
yards of England, being in general divested of every 
thing calculated to encourage hope and pleasing asso- 
ciations, are proofs that a miserable, selfishness, and 
an unbecoming dread of death, prevail over the 
land. Death is made to appear dismal in order that 
survivers may have an excuse for keeping aloof from 
objects that remind them of it. Those signs of hy- 
pocrisy and selfishness, and the reality of which they 
are the signs, being as universal as English church- 
yards, we offer a few observations on them.—Con- 
sidering how much the well ordering of a church- 
yard might be made conducive to true piety, to local 
attachment, and individual contentment, it is a sub- 
ject worthy the consideration of all persons who take 
an interest in public reforms. Our churchyards in 
general require enlargement, and to be laid out into 
compartments for sepulture, having the interstices 
planted with trees, shrubs, and flower-beds. Seats 
should be provided, made of wood, or stone, or formed 
of the green turf, on sloping banks, for the various 
purposes of shelter, meditation, warmth, or shade, so 
that, instead of a scene of horror, the parishioners 
might behold a place filled with natural and simple 
elegancies, fit for peaceful retirement and rational 
meditation. Parents might here be comforted by 
the reflection that their childen would often peram- 
bulate the resting-place of their mortal remains. 
The dearest friends, separated for a time by death, 
might here prolong their spirityal intercourse; 
where the very plants, marking the alternations of 
the seasons, and assuming the mantle of gladness on 
every recurring spring, would typify and prefigure 
the re-union of kindred spirits, and man’s final res- 
toration to life, enjoyment and immortality. From 


the contemplation of such a scene, visitors might 
return to their worldly avocations, comforted and 
refreshed by the assurance that though generation 
after generation of the dearest friends fall asleep, 
they are not separated, being still connected by the 
ties of immortal love, and that all shall re-appear at 
the call of Him, whose works display as much of res- 
toration as of creation, declaring him to be Almighty 
in both.—Dolby’s School of Reform. 


DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

The following anecdote of the Duchess of Orleans 
was related to the late Mrs Thicknesse by the Prior 
of St Germain’s.—The Duchess, who was as re- 
markable for her wit and humour as beauty, used 
frequently to goto the comedy or opera incognito, 
and then sat in one of the upper boxes, called 
Paradis or aux Cieux. A gentleman espying her 
fro’ the pit, and taking her for one of those frail 
ones who generally occupied those seats at Paris, 
imagined it was the same at Versailles; therefore 
went up, and sans ceremonie entered the box, and 
chatted in the most familiar style, unconscious to 
whom he was addressing his discourse. The Princess 
was a woman who loved fun; perceiving his error, 
and that he was a stranger, she, pleased with his 
address and conversation, carried on the joke till 
the comedy ended, when he requested to be per- 
mitted to have the pleasure of her company at 
supper, which she politely declined. He then 
pressed her to allow him to see her home, and asked 
her if she had a carriage in waiting? On her 
answering him in the negative, he desired her to 
wait a moment whilst he went to‘call one: but 
she replied, “that there was no occasion for that, 
as she had but a few steps to go.” The Duchess 
allowed him to hand her down stairs, when she 
suddenly turned towards the entrance of a narrow 
passage. Imagining that she had mistook the way, 
he said, “* Madam, you are going wrong; don’t you 
see the people are going on that way (pointing to 
a door which .led into the street)?” when she re- 
plied, smiling, “indeed I am going right, which you 
will presently see.” By this time she had reached a 
door that opened into the passage, when, giving a 
few gentle taps, the door flew open, and discovered 
a magnificent hall, splendidly lighted up. ‘The 
porter, with a silver staff in his hand, announced the 
arrival of the Princess twice, in a loud voice, 
« Madame la’ Duchesse d’Orleans.” “ It is easier to 
conceive than describe,” said the Prior, “the asto- 
nishment of the stranger, who stood almost motion- 
less, which the Duchess highly enjoying, smilingly 
said—‘ Come, come in, you shall not be disappointed, 
as you wished to sup with me!’ The stranger was 
still immoveable, and seemed almost petrified. The 
Duchess, bursting into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
asked what had become of all his good humour and 
pleasantry with which she was so charmed? ‘ You 
seem quite thunderstruck.’—‘ Indeed, Madam, 7 
am; for whilst we were together in Heaven (aux 
cieux), we were then on an equality ; but I am truly 
sensible of the great difference there is between us 
now we are upon earth.’” His ready reply so 
pleased the Duchess, that she presented him to the 
Duke, when he was received as a favourite en famille 
ever afterwards. 


PAVILION OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 


One must be just to all the world; Madame Ro- 
Jand, I find, has been in the country, and at Versailles, 
and was so obliging as to call on me this morning, 
but I was so disobliging as not to be awake. I was 
dreaming dreams; in short, I had dined at Livry ; 
yes, yes, at Livry, with a Langlade and de la Roche- 
foucaulds, The abbey is now possessed by an Abbé 
de Malherbe, with whom I am acquainted, and who 
had given me a general invitation. J put it off to the 
last moment, that the bois and allés might set off the 
scene a little, and contribute to the vision; but it did 
not wantit. Livry is situated in the forét de Bondi, 
very agreeably on a flat, but with hills near it, and in 
prospect.: There is a great air of simplicity and rurality 
about it, more regular than our taste, but with an old- 
fashioned tranquiliity, and nothing of colifichet. Nota 
tree exists that remembers the charming woman, be- 
cause, in this country, an old tree is a traitor, and for- 
feits its head to the crown; but the plantations are not 
young, and might very well be, as they were in her 
time. The Abbé's house is decent and snug; a few 
paces from it is the sacred pavilion, built for Madame 
de Sevigné by her uncle, and much as it was in her 
day; a small saloon below for dinner, then an arcade, 
but the niches now closed, and painted in fresco, with 
medallions of her, the Grignan, the Fayette, and the 
Rochefoucauld ; a handsome large room, with a 
chimney-piece in the best taste of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s time ; a holy family in good relief over it, 
and the cypher of her uncle Colanges; a neat little 
bed-chamber, and two or three clean little chambers 
over them. On one side of the garden, leading to the 
great road, isa little bridge of wood, on which the 
dear woman used to wait for the courier that brought 
her daughter’s letters. Judge with what veneration and 
satisfaction I set my foot upon it. If you wili come to 
France with me next year, we will go and sacrifice 
on that sacred spot together.—Horace Walpole’s 
Letters. 











THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


FRENCH HISTORY. 


Mélanges Historiques et Litteraires. Par M. Le Baron 
de Barante, Pair de France, Membre de 1!’ Aca- 
3 tomes. Svo. Paris: 1835. 


Monsieur pr Banante is one of the best living 
writers of France. His history of the Dukes of 
Burgundy is a work of very great merit, which has 
met with extraordinary success on the Continent. 
He has not only more patience in searching for 
original codices and documents, and in consulting 
the old chroniclers, than is generally shown by his 
countrymen, but he catches the spirit of the times he 
describes, and is most happy in imitating the style of 
the ancient chronicles. This gives a maiveté and 
picturesqueness to his narratives which are frequently 
delightful. He reminds us of old Froissart and 
Comines ; although, unlike those writers, who simply 
narrated events without caring for the links that 
connected them, or the political consequences that 
resulted from them, M. de Barante always charges 
himself with these philosophical parts of history, and 
accompanies his striking and well-told facts with 
sober and instructive reasonings. We do not, it is 
true, always agree with him. His notion of the 
greatness of character, frankness, sincerity, veracity, 
and honour in all the private relations of life, and of 
the exemption from corruption and baseness, which 
he thinks distinguish the chivalry of the middle 
ages, seems to us a predilection naturally enough 
contracted by the nature of his favourite studies, but 
in no way supported even by the partial old chroni- 
clers, who now and then, and as if it were inad- 
vertently, let facts escape them which show us how 
rank an undergrowth of vice and wretchedness was 
overshadowed by the imposing forms of that con- 
dition of society. 

We believe, however, that this chivalry and the 
feudal system of government (bad as it was) were 
immense improvements, in most parts of Europe, on 
the dislocation of all society and the universal con- 
fusion and anarchy that immediately preceded them; 
and we generally follow M. Barante with pleasure in 
all those speculations where he endeavours to make 
out, that though at certain periods, or in certain 
countries, checked and driven back, the improvement 
of society has been, on the whole, progressive, and 
the happiness of mankind—the rights and well-being 
of the great mass of the people, have increased pre- 
cisely in proportion with their progress in knowledge 
and civilization. 

In the miscellaneous collection now before us, 
there are several essays bearing on these points. We 
will give a short extract wherein he describes the 
condition of the people of France from the tenth to 
the sixteenth century. The facts are familiar enough 
to all readers of history, but M. de Barante" gives 
them in a compact, analysing, and dramatic manner. 
The essay quoted from is called “Jacques Bon- 
homme,” and the whole of it (which is too long for 
our purpose) gives a sketch of the history of the 
social and political state of the French people from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to our own days, 
tracing them through the Revolution, the Empire, 
the Restoration, the expulsion of Charles X., down 
to the establishment of the government of Louis- 
Philippe, which, when M. de Barante published his 
volumes (only a few months ago) was considered a 
rational, constitutional, and truly national regime 
that left nothing to desire. 

The name Jacques Bonhomme, or “ James Good- 
man” (or, "plain, simple man), is the'French equivalent 
for our “John Bull,” and it is employed by them as 
a collective designation for the peasantry and poorer 
orders of the people. 


“In those times (that is, after the invasion of the 
barbarians) might made right, and later, when the 
French monarchy began, when every body, Roman, 
Gaul, or Frank, according to his strength, boldness, or 
artfulness, had seized a part of the booty —Hugh 
Capet the crown, this mana large lordship, and that 
one a small domain—there remained to the descendants 


demie Francaise. 





of Jacques Bonhomme, the original possessor of the 
soil, nothing but servitude and slavery. This would have 
appeared very hard to Jacques Bonhomme, had he not 
been already sufficiently degraded and brutified. Men 
stronger than he had taken all that he possessed, and he 
gradually resigned his property in his own body. 
Besides, all the Lords, whether of large or small 
domains, were so quarrelsome and cruel, that it was 
worth Jaeques’s while toget the protection of some one 
among them, were he even to pass as his patron’s beast 
of burden. Everything had been plundered and burnt 
in the wars and invasions; the lands were no longer 
cultivated. Then the new lords of the soil generously 
gave back to Jacques Bonhomme the field they had 
taken from him, but only on condition that when he 
had again made it fertile and productive, and replanted 
his vineyard, which they had up-rooted, he should pay 
rent and taxes of all kinds, for what had been his own, 
and had come to him from his fathers. Jacques was 
obliged to be satisfied with these conditions; and then 
the honest man was bound to find time to build with 
the sweat of his brow, strong and lofty towers with 
loop-holes and battlements, drawbridges and port- 
cullises, moats, and outer-walls, wherein to lodge his 
lord and master in such guise that he should be pro- 
tected from the attacks of his country neighbours. 
Whenever those who kept watch and ward saw some 
Chastelain, with whom they were on bad terms, ap- 
proaching with his vassals, the heavy bell of the castle 
rang, and, presto, Jacques Bonhomme drove into the 
keep the sheep and the oxen, and put the ploughs and 
spades ou the right side of the moat. The marauding 
neighbour arrived and found the drawbridge up, and 
the gates closed. For this time he vented his spite in 
burning poor Bonhomme’s cabin, which was only built 
of wood and thatch, and stood below the castle on the 
wrong side of the moat. This wasa cruel regime. It 
is no use talking about it. It is difficult to accustom 
oneself to such things; Jacques was not content. 
With the glimmering light of his uncultivated under- 
standing, he found that such treatment did not agree 
with the christian religion that ceriain good priests 
preached to him as well as to the Barons. From time 
to time Jacques revolted and took horrible vengeance 
on his masters ; but he gained nothing by it; he was 
too weak and ignorant to carry on a long struggle for 
his independence. 

* When, by good luck, the knights took it into their 
heads to go and sanctify themselves by adventurous 
deeds in the Crusades, and to gain heaven by sword 
and lance, the family Bonhomme was much relieved : 
it began to take breath at last.. In the absence of his 
masters Jacques took courage to work, and sell, and 

ain a little money. This was a profit to everybody. 

he knights and lords began to feel the wantof many 
commodities which they could get only by paying for 
them: when the vassal had economized and made 
good profits, his master could squeeze out a share of 
them by way of daty, or tax, or in some other 
manner. 

* During this time the royal family, the family of 
Hugh Capet, as well as the family of Jacques Bon- 
homme, had somewhat shaken off the yoke of the great 
feudal lords. Seeing them absolute over their vassals, 
the Hugh Capets began to consider how they might 
become powerful over the lords, and render them sub- 
jects of the crown. Hence the beginning of good 
intelligence and friendship between the two families— 
a friendship very haughty and sovereign on the one 
part, and very humble on the other part. 

“ And it came to pass when the Bonhommes who 
lived in towns and boroughs, no longer able to bear the 
exactions and ill treatment of the Barons’ men-at-arms, 
rose against them, beat and drove them away, that the 
King did not take these things in bad part, but ap- 
proved them by good ordonnances or royal decrees. 
Thus the Bonhommes gained part of what they had 
lost—they were again masters in their own homes, free- 
burghers of their towns, having no longer any master, 
except the King ; and as all the invaders or barbarians 
of the Germanic race bad brought with them from their 
forests the beautiful maxim, that a freeman only sub- 
mits to such taxes and obligations as he voluntarily 
consents to, either by his own voice, or that of his repre- 
sentative, the Hugh Capets began to call Jacques 
Bonhomme, from time to time, and ask his opinion and 
consent to the measures of government. 


* Jaeques and his family were then something in the 
state ; but still put very low in the scale—counting for 
little, sufficiently despised by the war-men, or nobles, 
and having but slight means of protection against the 
powerful. His liberty consisted in not being sub- 
jected to all their wishes and caprices; the liberty of 
the powerful was to execute their wishes and caprices 
in spite of Jacques. All this was very difficult tobe re- 
conciled and well regulated, - 

“Then began frightful wars, no longer between 
neighbour and neighbour, the lord of one castle with the 
lord of another, but between King and King, between 
Suzeraen and an all-potent vassal. Free companies, 
and bands composed of men of all nations, the armies 


of England, overran the whole kiugdom. Jacques Bone 
homme learnt a little of the art of war; he defended 
the towns, he used the bow and the sling; he placed 
himself under the command of a chief of his own 
choice. The chivalry of France was valiant, so was 
he; but Jacques had more at stake than the Knights ; 
he always loved his country; and elunz to his na. 
tive soil. A great lord was vassal to the King of Eng. 
land or the King of France, just as it might be; he 
could choose; he was always sure of finding a fief, 
an estate and a castle; if discontented with the French, 
he allied himself with the English. All the Knights of 
Christendom were like brothers 6f arms; they formed 
a sortof nation by themselves, Jacques Bonhomme 
and his plebeian, citizen family could not remove quite 
so easily—they could not carry their little farm or 
their shop away with them; they were good and true 
Frenchmen, hating the English and Burgundian in- 
vaders as they hated the devil, and killing them when- 
ever they could. Faithful friends to the French King, 
even when he was only King of the town of Bourges, 
they fought valiantty under the banners of those good 
and loyal gentlemen, the Lahires and Xaintrailles. 
Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans, was Jacques Bon- 
homme’s cousin. 

‘© After all these horrid wars, a little good order 
began in France. The great vassals were destroyed, 
their power returned to the government; the King 
reigned. Regular troops were raised and paid out 
of the money levied by the taxes; and these men were 
enough to repel the enemy from without, and main- 
tain tranquility within the country. Louis X[ made a 
great abuse of this new-born royal power. He was 
hard and cruel to all; but the people had so much 
hatred of the nobies, that they almost pardoned him 
their own sufferings on seeing him merciless to the 
Barons and Knights. Besides, the tyrant was chatty 
and familiar with Jacques Bonhomme, knew how to 
take up his language and manners, and called Jacques 
his uncle ;—all which makes many things to be ex- 
cused in a King. 

** And now France was quite a different country : 
everybody was a subject—no more domineering Barons. 
All men were not equal—far from it; but all were 
servants of the King; only, some served him with 
haughtiness and some with humility. The government 
was regulated quite in a new manner—there were no 
longer any feudal lords, vassa!s, or serfs, but a court, 
an army, gentlemen, governors of provinces, all digni- 
fied and important; there was a military France, rich, 
powerful, glorious, and still chivalrous; and, at the 
same time, another France, more modest, and more 
hard-working, dressed not in gold and silk, but in 
woollen cloth and drugget,—the France of Jacques 
Bonhomme. 

© Now France had its parliaments, and its municipal 
institutions, which formed a new sort of aristocracy. 
Thence came the men of business of the kingdom, 
persons of plain manners, good sense, and wise counsel, 
whom the King called around him on great occasions. 
Under this aristocracy, and closely related to it, was 
the third-estate, the people, the vast family of Jacques 
Bonhomme, with those rich merchants, those great 
lawyers of the 16th century—those meu of Booxs 
anp Lrserty, as they justly called themselves.” 
—Vol. IT, p., 286, et cetera. 

We cannot carry our translation any further, but 
what we have done will give a fair notion of M. de 
Barante’s doctrine of progression, and we certainly 
leave off at a point very favourable to the French 
people. Their improvement has not been regularly 
progressive since the sixteenth century, but we fancy 
no merely mortal agency can ever again reduce them 
to the state they were in during the fourteenth, in 
which century we John Bulls were not much better 
off than the Jacques Bonhommes. 

Two other very interesting papers in the volumes 
before us are, two historical essayg on the so-called 
glorious age of Louis XIV. M. de Barante strips 
the royal mantle, studded with golden stars and fleurs- 
de-lys, and shows that vain, heartless, debauched, 
and mediocre monarch, in all his naked deformity. 
The operation is like laying open a mummy. ° You 
drag a splendid chest from a costly tomb or pyramid, 
built by thousands or tens of thousands of hands— 
you bring it forth"into daylight, you open it, you find 
an inner coffin painted and richly ornamented: this 
yields to your efforts, and an astonishing roll of fine 
linen, wound round and round, presents itself; but 45 
fold after fold is evolved, the scents and drugs that 
were to sweeten the foul mass, but which have long 
lost all savour, crumble beneath your touch, and your 


eye at last rests on a wretched, grinning, hollow sack 
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of buman leather, almost too horrible to look at. 
Bem so, indeed, is it with the Grand Monarque 
when dragged from his pompous palaces, his army, 
his courtiers, his marshals and ministers (who, in one 
part of his reign, were men of eminent talents), his 
academicians, his mistresses and his bishops, which 
last taught him to believe he reigned by divine right, 
and was a demi-God on earth. All the genius and 
Aloquence of Bossuet can hardly make us pardon the 
incense he constantly offered up, even in the pulpit, 
to this profligate man, praising nearly all his vices, 
and his inordinate passion for bloodshed and war 
more than any of them. The clergy called him 
Louis Dieu Donné (or the Given by God*); the 
hireling poets, among whom were a Boileau and a 
Racine, sometimes compared him to the Olympian 
Jupiter, sometimes to the god Mars, and at others 
to the Saviour of the World. He was a king when 
he was but a baby, and, from his cradle to his grave, 
we question whether he ever heard the plain truth or 
an honest remonstrance. We must make allowances. 
He was to be as much pitied as blamed ; and it is no 
wonder that his head should grow giddy, that he 
should finally grow stone-blind to the distinctions 
between right and wrong, and consider his will-and 
the gratifications of his passions as license and law 
enough for everything. Some allowances are also to 
be made on the other side. Under a despotic 
monarch the only road to promotion and honours is 
through the king’s favour, and those men succeed the 
most who can make him think best of himself. Honest 
advice, when not pleasing to the sovereign, is pre- 
sumption and insolence, and reproof or remonstrance 
becomes high-treason, which royal judges, unchecked 
by public opinion or a jury, are always ready to visit 
with pernetual confinement in a Bastille, or with 
death on the scaffold. We must also observe, that 
when men have thoroughly® habituated themselves to 
the air of a court, like plants in a hot-house, they 
can live nowhere else. An expulsion from the royal 
saloons is death, and so is the royal frown to those 
who have considered the smile of the king as the 
highest of all human enjoyments. 


The Duke de St Simon was very near incurring 
this disgrace by venturing some remarks on public 
affairs, and hinting that the king’s armies were not 
invincible. . “ So, sir,” .said Louis, “ you talk—you 
blame!” The Duke replied, that though he spoke with 
due precaution, it was hardly possible that the circum- 
stances of the country should not naturally lead him 
to talk sometimes. “ But, sir,” retorted the king, 
“you talk about everything—about affairs!” The 
poet Racine died broken-hearted and in deep contri- 
tion because he had lost the king’s favour by drawing 
up, at the request of Madame de Maintenon (one of 
Louis’s mistresses), a modest memorial on the state of 
the nation. Fenelon’s exile of twenty years was 
rather owing to some political reflections in his Tele- 
machus, than to that prelate’s disputation with Bos- 
suet, and his connection with Madame de la Mothe 
Guyon and the Quietists. 

The Marshal de Vauban, the most scientific, the 
most useful, the most humble of all the great war- 
riors that illustrated the first part of this reign, was 
insulted, loaded with reproaches, disgraced and driven 
from court, beeause he wrote, after laborious re- 
searches, a financial administrative work on duties 
and taxes. There was, properly speaking, nothing 
political in it—it was a scientific book, composed for 
the good of government, and the author himself 
presented it to the King as a proper homage. Vau- 
ban could not survive the blow ; he also died broken- 
hearted. , 

If the ministers of the Christian church were dif. 
ferent from or superior in their natures to other men, 
we might expect that their calling would keep them 
aloof from an iniquitous court, But bishoprics, rich 
abbeys, and commanderies could only be obtained 
through the favour of Louis, or of his women; and, 


“* The epigram of Bussy Rabutin is well known— 
On dit que Dieu nous I’a donné; 
Helas! s'il powvait le reprendre! 


or, 


They say God has given him to us: Oh that 
He would take liim back again! 





once at court, these teachers or preachers of salvation 
to other men durst scarcely call their souls their own. 
Among the common herd of courtiers, both clerical 
and lay, there were no doubt many who, by con- 
stantly hearing Louis called majestic and divine— 
the image of God upon earth,—ended, as he did him- 
self, in believing he really was so. The court, the 
whole paraphernalia of royalty, the outward man of 
the King, were imposing, and had a wonderful effect 
on weak people, and on minds untaught to consider 
and weigh these things. On seeing the general 
homage of reverence and prompt obedience rendered 
to the Sovereign, the vulgar thought their own im- 
portance increased by adding to the fulsome mass, 
and being in the fashion. Perhaps the most striking 
homage Louis XIV. ever received was in the suicide 
of his chief cook, Monsieur Vatel, who ran himself 
through with his own sword, because the fresh fish 
was too late in arriving for the Grand Monarque’s 
dinner. Moreover, during the first part of his reign, 
Louis XIV. was fortunate in war, and conquered 
provinces, and gained many victories, vicariously ; 
for he took good care never really to expose his own 
person, and he'knew nothing of military science. 
This delighted the commonalty, for, as M. de 
Barante observes, Jacques Bonhomme has always 
been very fond of French glory; and battles won, 
and Te Deums, and enemies’ flags hung up in 
churches, transport him out of his senses. For our- 
selves, we cannot help thinking that the Bonhommes, 
blinded by old grudges, eommitted a very great mis- 
take, inasmuch as they stood by and saw the kings 
and despotic ministers reduce the nobles too low,, 
before they themselves—the Jacques Bonhommes— 
the bourgeoisie—the people, had got up high enough. 
In {the time of Louis XIV. the political rights of 
the third estate were not sufficiently acknowledged 
or defined to enable them to operate as a check, and 
the aristocracy had dwindled down into mere court 
lackeys, or into beggary. Nothing was left in emi- 
nence but the King, and the King said as an axiom— 
“I am the state.” 

In his Jatter years came defeat, humiliation, imbe- 
cility, exhaustion, and imminent bankruptcy. He 
was no longer a demi-God in the eyes of the people. 
Jacques Bonhomme found out his mistake! Not so 
Louis de Bourbon. He was still “every inch a 
king,”—a monarch by divine right and the special 
delegation of heaven—-a being of another nature 
than that of common humanity—royal, infallible, and 
to be obeyed without demur or examination ; and this 
the sinful, wretched old man, who dreaded death 
when he could no longer enjoy life, seems to have 
believed to the last. 

When well advanced in years, he wrote the follow- 
ing notes and instructions for the guidance of the 
Prince who was to succeed him :— 


“ We are Kings: our subjects owe us their lives. 

“ All things found within the limits of our States, 
of whatsoever nature they may be, belong to us. 
The money in the Government exchequer, that 
which remains in the hands of our treasurers, that 
which we leave in the trade of our people, is all 
ours. 

«“ You mus¢ then be persuaded that Kings are ab- 
solute, and have naturally the full and free disposing 
of all property; that possessed by the church as well 
as’that in the hands of laymen. 

« Always decide yourself: God has made you a 
King; he will give you the wisdom that is ne- 
cessary. 

“ There are, doubtless, certain functions in which 
we Kings, occupying, as it were, the place of God, 
appear to be participators in his knowledge as well 
as in his authority. 

«In the place you will occupy after me, you can- 
not, without disgrace, submit to be guided by any 
men, or by any other lights than these.” 

When, however, the hand of death weighed 
heavily upon him, a part of this royal belief in his 
own wisdom, or rather inspiration, fairly broke 
down ; but it was only on points connected with the 
Catholic religion, for which he had barbarously re- 
voked the edict of Nantes, had driven his Protestant 


subjects from their home and country, and had per- 
secuted, dragonaded, hanged and quartered. Not- 
withstanding—or, to speak more correctly, in con- 
sequence of these and ether acts of intolerance (for 
he had persecuted the Catholic fathers of the Port 
Royal, the Quietists, and had almost made a holy war 
about the bull of Unigenitus) the affairs of the 
church were in a sad state of confusion, and as he 
felt at that crisis that, though he had been a divinely 
appointed King upon earth, St. Peter, after all, held 
the keys of Heaven, he thought it expedient to 
make up matters there, by throwing the blame upon 
other men’s shoulders, and (forgetting les lumiéres 
divines he had recommended as the only proper guide 
to his successor) by protesting his own utter igno- 
rance and incapacity in all ecclesiastical affairs. 

The dying scene is given on good authority. In 
the Memoirs of the Duke de Saint Simond, who 
lived many years in the court and about the person 
of Louis XIV., it is said :— 

‘“‘ He called the two Cardinals; protested that he 
died in the faith and submission of the Church: 
then he added, looking at them the while, that he 
was grieved to leave the affairs of the Church in-the 
state they were in; that he was perfectly ignorant 
about those matters ; that they, the Cardinals, knew 
(and he called upon them to bear witness thereto,) 
that he had done nothing save what they had wished 
him to do; that it was then for them to answer be- 
fore God for him as to the too much or the too little 
hebad done; that he protested again that he charged 
them with all this before God; that he washed his 
hands of all it as an ignorant man.” 


Shakespeare’s deaths of false and ambitious men, 
though more dramatic, and pointed by a’marvellous, 
poetry, offer no such subject for contemplation .as 
this. 

“ And after this,” says M. de Barante, “go and 
rely, if youcan, on Kings who require you to respect 
their ministers as an emanation of their own thought, 
of their real will or inclination, of their personal 
opinions. The days of royal alarm, before God or before 
man, may come on, and then these absolute Sovereigns 
will say, each in his turn, that a King can do no 
harm, because, in reality, he sees nothing and knows 
nothing of himself.” 

But in his healthy days, and nearly until his last 
moments, Louis XIV had pretended to know every 
thing. 

For the present we must take leave of M. de 
Barante. We shall probably return to his Miscel- 
lany shortly, as there are several things in it which 
appear to us exceedingly interesting. 


= 


MR JAMES BIRCH KBLLY AND THE 
‘PENNY CYCLOPZ/DI1A.’ 


Or all our duties, there is not one we enjoy half so 
much as punishing a plagiarist; we find the joy both 
easy and pleasant. 

Thereis a Mr James Birch Kelly, and there is a 
‘Penny Cyclopedia ;’ the former belonging to that 
part of the animated creation which writes books upon 
the law of annuities ; the latter, a mere denarian, cheap 
literature affair, not to be named to ears polite, at least 
by Mr James Birch Kelly. Now this gentleman, in his 
book of * Annuities,’ copies some six pages from the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ word for word, only interlarding 
some observations of his own in one place. All this 
was well enough, because his book being on the daw of 
annuities, and the subject of their calculation being 
foreign to his pursuits, and merely incidental, an arti- 
cle in such a work as a Cyclopedia of any kind was 
fairly open to his use, with proper acknowledgment. 
But what sort of acknowledgment does he make ? Ina 
little foot note he says—“ For a part of the observations 
by which these tables are illustrated, the author of this 
volume is indebted to an article in a popular Cyclo- 
pedia, attributed to the pen of a distinguished mathe- 
matician.” The plain state of the case is, that the 
tables themselves, and all the observations which ac- 
company them, except one paragraph, making more 
than five pages out of five and three quarters, are from 


the ‘Penny Cyclopadia,’—article ANNuITIES. 
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Mr James Birch Kelly is ashamed to say ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ for which we will write a short article, in 
which we will repeat Mr James Birch Kelly and the 
* Penny Cyclopedia’ as often as we can find an excuse, 
that all our readers may never hear of «Penny Cyclo- 
pedia’ without thinking of Mr James Birch Kelly. 
We had thought of taking this opportunity of giving 
our readers a list of the types used in printing- 
offices, with their names and a specimen of each,— 
Long Primer, Pica, Bourgeois, and all the rest ; and 
instead of Quamdiu, Catilina, &c., which seems to be 
a favourite specimen passage, we should have printed— 
“Ah, now, Mr James Birch Kelly, why were you 
ashamed to say ‘Penny Cyclopedia? ” And while the 
line of great pica would only have sufficed for the pa- 
thetic opening—** Ah, now, Mr James Birch Kelly,” 
the smaller sorts (as the compositors say) would have 
gotin even to ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 

In the hands of Mz James Birch Kelly, the ‘Penny 
Cyclopedia’ has become a popular Cyclopedia. But 
there must be an excuse even for a popular Cyclopedia 
being quoted. This is brought about by “ attributing” 
the article to “‘a distinguished mathematician.” Now, 
it happened funnily enough that the author of the 
article in question was the person who pointed out to 
us Mr J. B. K.’s delinquency ; and, while he recom- 
mended the latter gentleman to our distinguished notice, 
we enjoyed a hearty laugh at the elevation to which it 
was found convenient to raise him, to save Mr James 
Birch Kelly from quoting the * Penny Cyclopedia.’ 
‘Now, as far as quadratic equations or so, our friend is 
tather a dab at the subject; he says, indeed, that he 
has read the first volume of Bonnycastle’s Algebra 
through ; but we must confess, with all our respect for 
him, we think he deceives himself. However, he is 
avilling to be a “ distinguished mathematician” so 
long as it may be necessary to save Mr James Birch 


Kelly from quoting the * Penny Cyclopedia ;” but . 


he declares he will not square the circle, and we be- 
lieve him. . 

Mr James Birch Kelly is not the only writer now 
living who is ashamed of quoting the * Penny Cyclo- 
pedia.’ We have a nice list, which we shall some 
day give our readers; but our present business, as we 
said before, is with Mr James Birch Kelly and the 
* Penny Cyclopedia.’ Could not some sounding title 
have been found, which would have rung like a silver 
fork, and pleased the ears of the fine? Would not 
Denarian, or Obolistic, have been a name which would 
have thrown the copper abomination deceutly into the 
shade? Nay, is not the unfortunate production itself 
bound up in volumes at seven shillings a-piece? And 
are there not three volumes, which altogether, our 
friend, the ‘* distinguished mathematician,” says, cost a 
guinea? Think of that, Mr James Birch Kelly!—1 Gua. 
Has your heart never leapt to see such an association 
on the back of a brief, until your joy was clouded by 
the reme mbrance that even the Gua.—the very Gua 
itself—was made up of pence, ay, and would have been, 
had it been twenty? Still, however, we sympathize 
with the feeling; a penny is a nasty thing, but we 
now know a trick worth two anda half of that. O 
« Penny Cyclopedia !* O twopenny-halfpenny acknow- 
ledgment of Mr James Birch Kelly ! 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held in Dublin, 

August 1835. 4to. Dublin. Pp. 139. 7s. 6d. 
Tus is not the official report of the proceedings of 
the last meeting of the British Scientific Association 
—but a popular account of what took place, which 
a spirited Dublin publisher has prepared and put 
forth, with the object of gratifying a general curiosity 
which was conceived to be too eager to wait patiently 
for the appearance of the regular statement by the 
Committee of the Association some months hence. 
The Dublin public especially, with whom the meet- 
ing of the Association was an event interesting on 
other accounts as well as in a merely scientific 
point of view, ought, we think, to be grateful to Mr 
Hardy for what he has here done. He has presented 
his fellow-citizens with certainly a much more copious 
record of many passages of the great week—and 


those by no means the passages of the least interest 
to a very large body of readers—than they ever will 
receive from the Association itself. Here are detailed 
not only the papers read, the points discussed, and 
the discoveries promulgated by the assembled savans 
—but also, at great length, the breakfasts and dinners 
eaten by them, the toasts they drank, and the orations, 
both at the festive board and elsewhere, that were 
delivered by those among them having the gift of 
eloquence. It is but justice to say also, that 
very considerable pains appear to have been 
bestowed upon the accurate reporting of the 
more strictly scientifia proceedings of the meet- 
ing. Upon this head the Editor expresses him- 
self with an absence of pretension which is cre- 
ditable to his good sense: “ I have availed myself,” 
he says, “ of every suurce from which I could collect 
materia!s, and have now the pleasure of presenting the 
following sketch, which, as far as it goes, I presume 
to thirk will be found correct. The difficulty and 
labour of giving anything like a correct report, 
where there were seven separate meetings to attend, 
can only be estimated by those who have been en- 
gaged in such an undertaking, and will, no doubt, 
be considered a sufficient excuse for any deficiency.” 
“ My object,” he adds, “in publishing the report 
has been to give a still greater impulse to the excite- 
ment (of a right kind) which the presence and 
labours of the Association have produced throughout 
our country, and which would in a great measure 
have been lost upon our people had the report been 
delayed until the publication of the volume at the 
end of the year.” The report is prefaced by a short 
account of the origin and objects of the Association, 
and by a copy of the general rules which regulate its 
proceedings. A list of the members as enrolled at 
the last meeting is also given; and the publication 
is embellished by several woodcuts in illustration of 
the scientific statements, by representations of Dr 
Dalton’s Atomic Symbols and Dr Allman’s Arrange- 
ment of Plants, by a plan of the City of Dublin, and 
by a Geological Map of the Vicinity of that City, 
prepared by Dr Scouler, one of the professors of the 
Dublin Society. 
—— 


GELL’S ROME. 
The Topography of Rome and tts Vicinity. By Sir 
William Gell, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Author of 
‘ The Itinerary of Greece,’ ‘ Topography of Troy,’ 
‘ Pompeii, &c. 2 vols. post Svo, with Vignettes 
and Plans, and_a large Map. London: Saunders 
and Otiey. 


Tus is a work of long, patient research, and of 
sterling value. Sir William Gell, who has devoted 
nearly his whole life to subjects of classical topography 
and antiquities, began his splendid map as far back 
as the year 1822, and the observations contained in 
the volumes were continued from that time to 1834. 
Thus nearly twelve years were given up to the 
task, and during all that time he was living in the 
South of Italy upon or near to the places of old 
fame which he undertook to investigate and illus- 
trate. It was his own subject, and a labour of love, 
nor is there probably another Englishman living 
who would so entirely have devoted his life, and the 
means that fortune allowed him, to such a pursuit. 
In spite of his frequent ill health, and the very bad 
accommodations to be met with in most parts of the 
Campagna, and the mountains round Rome, Sir 
William Gell made an almost incredible number of 
journeys and excursions to fill up that classical map, 
which, before his time, was a mere skeleton, and to 
inform himself of the present condition of the places 
that figure in the earlier and most interesting chap- 
ters of Roman history, and of those ancient Etrurian 
cities which were great and flourishing before the 
first narrow foundations of Rome were laid. 

The impossibility of procuring correct information 
respecting those places,’ from maps or books, was his 
first inducement to examine the country; and when 
he began he only thought of making a map of the 
Roman :territory, in its very limited extent, as it 
existed under the Kings. 





** But,” says he, “the expedition of the second Tar- 
quin to Suessa Pometia would have caused so entensive 
an addition to the south, while the state of Veii would 
have cut off ‘the map so closely on the North, that this 
first idea was abandoned; especially as the great 
number of triangles, which had been measured to the 
tops of the mountains surrounding the plains, had 
already fixed many poivts beyond the limits of early 
Rome.”’ 

The result has been to give an almost perfect map 
of all that wonderful region (with Rome in its 
centre) included between the Lacus Sabatinus, or 
Lake Bracciano, the Pontine marshes, the Apennines, 
and the mouths of the Tyber and the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


“During the construction of the map, numberless 
expeditions were made to the summits of these moun- 
tains ; and in every excursion each eminence, rivulet, 
and bridge were carefully noted, and every object of an- 
tiquity or topography examined; so that whatever is 
seen upon the map, is the result of actual observation. 
Where the details were not investigated, the map has 
been left blank. 

* The triangulation was constructed by means of a 
small sextant, made by Berge, the successor of Rams- 
den. The base, of more than eight miles, which 
Boscovich and Le Maire had measured from the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella to a column near Hrattocchie, served 
for the scale. 

‘* Soon after the map had. been completed, Signor 
Calandrelli, and others employed by the Pontifical 
government, having measured another base, and em. 
ployed larger and more perfect instruments, published 
in numbers a few of the results of their observations, 
These were found to agree very satisfactorily with the 
details of our map, with the exception of Fiumicino,* 
which has since been changed in consequence of their 
observations.” 

The map, which is clearly and beautifully'engraved, 
will be ‘a treasure to classical tourists, and we can 
fancy few pleasanter employments for such as have 
time to spare, and can fix their head-quarters for 
awhile, now at Rome, now at Tivoli, now on the 
Alban lake, and now at old Ostia, than to trace the 
country with this guide in_their hands, endeavouring 
to fill up the few omissions, and to correct the few 
errors that may probably be in it. 

The map, with the two descriptive volumes, wherein 
the subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, will 
also be useful to young students, and to that very 
large class of our stay-at-home countrymen, who can 
only travel in books. 

Generally speaking, we believe, our youthful scho- 
lars who are learning the language and facts of 
Roman history, are left in almost perfect ignorance 
of the geography of the country, or the position of 
the places where the events narrated took place. 
And yet it should not be so: everybody will feel 
that the boy who can tell all about the ten years’ 
siege of Veii, after Livy, ought to know where Veii 
was—that he ought to know the situation of Corioli, 
as well as the exploits of Coriolanus, who * like an 
eagle in a dove-cote,” ruffled the Volscians there, and 
so on with the rest of those memorable places, the 
names of which are so familiar to our ears, and 
which names, embalmed in the pages of the Latin 
historians and poets, will never die. 

The alphabetical arrangement renders Sir William 
Gell's book very convenient for reference, and the 
student may find out the description of any place in 
Rome or its neighbourhood as easily as he does the 
explanation of a word in Ainsworth’s Dictionary. 

At the end of the second volume there is a very 
curious essay ‘On the History and Languages of 
Ancient Italy.’ 

* A small sea-port at]the right or western mouth of the 
Tyber. 

—_* 


Prose Tales from the Poets. ~ 


Tue first number has just appeared, of a series of 
* Prose Tales, adapted from the Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ to be continued weekly; and. each 
number to contain, if possible, an entire story. 
Though one of the cheap periodicals, it is nicely 
printed, of a size uniform with Colburn’s ‘ Modern 
Novelists ;’ and its commencing story is from Crabbe. 
The Introduction is lively, but has marks of inex- 
perience. Not so the story itself, whici: as far as we 
can judge from no very late perusal of the original, 
is given with considerable tact and judgment. The 
idea of the series is an excellent one; and if wrought 
out with the cleverness that may reasonably be looked 
for from the originators, promises to be welcomed by 
the public. The list of authors, however, gives in 
the Introduction, may surely be much improved. 
Some important names have been omitted. 
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